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cooperation between the Negro and 

white races, which we call the National 
Urban League, was and still is a venture of 
faith. We should not be surprised that an organ- 
ization so well-founded as this was thirty years 
ago should have persisted and grown steadily 
during this period. Those of us who have been 
associated with the work of the Urban League 
from its beginning can look back with satisfac- 
tion to the courage with which the founders of 
the movement started with extremely meagre 
resources to meet the need which was felt at 
that time and which has been so enormously 
increased by drifts of population due to de- 
pressions, wars, and other causes outside the 
control and beyond the bounds of the imagin- 
ation of most of us. 

It is in a sense true that we have thrived on 
crises. 

Certainly during the bread-line period of 
1915-1916 the fact that the workshop in the 
basement of St. Philip's Church, 134th St., 
which we ran at a lower per capita cost than 
any of the other city workshops, drew the at- 
tention of such leaders of public opinion as 
Theodore Roosevelt and George W. Perkins to 
our efficiency. 

During the disastrous floods of the Mississippi 
it was our organization of public opinion 
which influenced President Hoover to focus the 
national relief agencies’ attention on the plight 
of the Negroes who, though they had the least 
to lose, lost all; and again drew attention to the 
effectiveness of our work. 

Out of the disastrous race riot in Chicago, 
it was our Chicago Urban League branch that 
became the center for relief and the reconstruc- 
tion which had to follow and which produced, 
through a Commission appointed by Governor 
Lowden of Illinois, that standard work on the 
problems of city living by Negroes called The 
Negro in Chicago, in which Mr. Charles 
Johnson, now at Fisk University, and Mr ¢ 
ham Romeyn Taylor, now connected w..4. tne 
Commonwealth Fund here in New York, were 
the active secretaries. 
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movement to emphasize interracial 


The Urban Leagues Thirticth Anniversary 


By L. HOLLINGSWORTH WOOD 


The expiration of thirty years finds us a: iin 
in a great period of world unrest and we | ok 
about us in our oldest of the democratic exp -ri- 
ments in government and find that one-te ith 
of our population is regarded as Negro anc is 
subject to a great number of restrictions in al- 
most all the avenues of life; and that the great 
majority of our white citizens are either care- 
less or unconscious of such restrictions and the 
unhappiness that is engendered thereby ; we re- 
alize anew the special need for such a service 
as ours in such a time as this. 


Slowly, from the time of our beginning, con- 
sciousness of the value of our service has crept 
into the thinking of groups of colored and white 
people and with more or less success we have 
been able to attract the attention of many 
thoughtful men and women to the constructive 
value of the Urban League movement which, 
demanding of its members faith in each other. 
has inaugurated activities which having the ap- 
proval of the mature judgment of both the races 
meeting together to discuss common problems 
of life, has resulted in a spread of faith and 
confidence and a unity of spirit out of all pro- 
portion to the expenditure of energy and edu- 
cation that has been involved. 


To have pioneered in the opening of the 
avenue of employment, which we call social 
service rather loosely, and to have trained close 
te one hundred Negro social workers to be ab- 
sorbed in hitherto non-existent jobs in our vari- 
ous communities, is not only to have talked 
about cooperation but to have done something 
very successful about it. 


We look back with reverence to Ruth Stand- 
ish Baldwin, Elizabeth Walton, E. R. A. Selig- 
man, and their associates who saw the pos- 
sibilities and brought together their friends and 
associates in the little group which started this 

‘rban League movement. 

The spirits of these worthies we recognize as 
immortally with us and we join in that expres- 
sion from one of the unnamed heroes of the 
past: Their aspiration without our effort could 
not be made perfect. 
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WANTED—JOBS IN AVIATION 


WANTED--JOBS IN AVIATION—Seventeen young 

men—graduates of the Manhattan High School of 
Aviation Irdaes—are anxious to secure jobs in the avia- 
tion industry as apprentice Aviation Mechanics. They 
are Americans by birth and ancestry, and citizens and 
residents of the city and state of New York. 


We would like to put this advertisement in 
the great metropolitan daily papers in order to 
bring to the attention of the citizens of New York 
State an example of inexcusable racial discri- 
mination and prejudice in American industry. 
Executives in aviation plants have repeatedly 
spoken of the tremendous need for trained me- 
chanics. A huge plant located on Long Island 
is inaugurating a training program for 8,000 
young men in order to induct them into the in- 
dustry as apprentice aviation mechanics the first 
of the year. In every plant expansion, in order 
to be able to fill the orders already placed by 
the United States government, is being rushed. 
The public schools are being utilized to train 
additional personnel without which the orders 
cannot be filled on schedule. The cry is for 
trained youth if America is to arm in time. 

And yet here are 17 young men, recent grad- 
uates of one of the best aviation trade schools in 
America, Americans by birth, who are refused 
even the chance of employment because of their 
color. They have watched their classmates 
cagerly taken into the plants and given jobs. In 
some instances they have been sent, together with 
their white classmates, and have suffered the hu- 
miliation of seeing them employed while the 
personnel manager coldly turned his back on 
their plea just for the chance to prove they 
too were capable. 

Into these plants are taken the nationals of 
foreign countries which have vowed to destroy 
Yemocracy wherever it exists. And according to 
the reports of the Dies Committee, into these 
plants have gone spies and saboteurs whose aim 
is to cripple America’s defense effort. 

But the executives of these plants, the Brew- 
ster Aviation Corporation, the Grumman Air- 
craft and Engineering Corporation, the Reput 
lic Aviation Corporation, the Sperry Gyroscope 
Corporation, all would rather risk the dangers of 
sabotage and of espionage than to give a trained 
American boy with a dark skin the opportunity 
of employment. 

The millions of dollars which the government 
has allocated to these companies will come out 


The Says 


of the pockets of taxpayers, black as well as 
white. No Negro taxpayer can claim exemption 
because of his color—and because he was not 
given a chance to earn wages in defense indus- 
tries. 

Those who wonder at the possibility of sub- 
versive acts on the part of Negroes in the present 
crisis will do well to think of the plight of these 
17 young men. What would they do if their 
skins were black ? 


BRIGADIER GENERAL BENJAMIN O. DAVIS 
T> elevation of Colonel Benjamin O. 


Davis to the rank of Brigadier General, 
United States Army, is a deserving recog- 
nition of an able soldier and a true gentleman. 
General Davis came up from the ranks and 
has won every promotion from private of the 
first class to General through sheer merit. The 
fact that he will soon reach the retirement age 
does not minimize the importance of his eleva- 
tion and the effect it may have on the Negro 
who will be called to the service of his country. 
The fears expressed by some persons in the 
War Department that the assignment of Gen- 
eral Davis to a cavalry brigade will place him 
over white officers and may cause insubordina- 
tion can be summarily dismissed. General Davis 
himself, as did the late Colonel Charles Young, 
has commanded white officers and there is no 
record of insubordination on their part. 

The War Department evidently was com- 
pelled to accept the order of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, since there is nothing 
which would indicate that such a promotion 
would emanate from that body without pres- 
sure. Insofar as the Negro is concerned, no de- 
partment of the government has been charac- 
terized by racial bias as much as the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department. 

The President, sensitive to public reaction, 
undoubtedly ordered the elevation of General 
Davis as an indication of his desire to see that 
the Negro gets a fair chance in the Army. 
Whether or not this was prompted by the near- 

ss of the election and the power of the so- 

" Neero vote, it is a salutary and praise- 
WOrlas, act. 
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minority racial groups in defense indus- 

tries is more than an issue of racial 
policy ; it is intimately associated with the broad- 
er question of securing the maximum produc- 
tion of necessary materials and equipment with 
existing factors of production. To achieve this 
primary result it will be necessary, in instances 
where there are threatening shortages of certain 
types of labor, to exhaust the available supply 
of workers, shift some workers geographically, 
and train new workers. The immediate equitable 
employment of minority groups is but a part of 
the effort to utilize most effectively the available 
supply of labor. 

Without burdening ourselves with figures, we 
can safely generalize to the effect that unem- 
ployment has fallen with disproportionate in- 
tensity upon Negro workers. Recent re-employ- 
ment has absorbed a relatively lesser number of 
colored workers. While this has been the gen- 
eral picture, there have been certain variations 
between occupational classes which are import- 
ant. Records of registrants with the United 
States Employment Services show that “colored 
men were over-represented in all northern and 
far western regions and, to a lesser degree, in 
a few southern states.” At the same time the 
rate of placement for colored skilled workers 
was generally lower than that for whites. Among 
unskilled workers the reverse was true. This 
tendency is reenforced by a study of 78,000 
urban Negro skilled workers the writer made in 
1936.’ At that time, only 51.6 percent of the 
sample were employed in skilled occupations. In 
1930 the corresponding figure had been 74.2 
percent, and in the northern regions the dis- 
placement had been greatest.” 

Current data show that there are many Ne- 
gro skilled workers available throughout the 
country. In some instances they are trained in 
the very trades in which there are anticipated 
labor shortages. Many of them are working on 
WPA in other than skilled occupations. Others 
are unemployed; many are registered in other 
than skilled occupations with the United States 
Employment Services. In approaching the prob- 
lem of supplying the pressing needs of industry, 
all existing labor supply must be taken into ac- 
count. With such an approach in mind, the ab- 
sorption of ‘Negro trained workers follows as an 
inevitable result. 

Although there is generally less difficulty in 
securing employment for Negro unskilled labor, 


1The Urban Negro Worker in the United States, 
1925-1936, Vol. II. Male Negro Skilled Workers in the 
United States, 1930-1936 (Washington, 1939), p. 87. 
Ibid, p. 17. 
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T= matter of equitable employment of 


The 


Program 


In This Authoritative Article Dr. Weaver of the 
Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense Explains What the Commis- 
sion's Program Means to the Negro as an 
Individual and as a Group. 


@ By ROBERT C. WEAVER 


this area is not without its problems. In certain 
localities the Negro has not been employed ex- 
cept when other labor is not available. Today 
such other labor is available, and there is a ten- 
dency to postpone using colored workers. Suc ha 
position, aside from considerations of equitable 
Negro participation in employment, is unfor- 
tunate. It creates in the minds of white workers 
a vested interest in certain types of employment 
in certain industries. At the same time it fails 
to face facts. Sooner or later the use of Negroes 
in many of these industries and operations will, 
in all probability, be required. It may be occa- 
sioned by economic factors or it may be forced 
by political pressure or social considerations 
which will demand securing full participation of 
all elements of the population in a defense pro- 
gram of a democrac}. Regardless of the cause, 
that it will take place seems certain. Since this 
is true, it is most desirable that the inevitable 
pattern of racial employment be established at 
the outset as a characteristic of the defense pro- 
gram. The difficulties of establishing such a pat- 


tern now are infinitely less formidable than the 


opposition to altering an undesirable pattern in 
the future when economic, social or political 
forces dictate such a change. 

There are many lessons we can learn from 
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th: World War. The first is the fact that when 
in dustry faces evidences of a labor shortage, 
it is going to employ all racial groups. The sec- 
o: d is that the sudden, unguided and unplanned 
introduction of a large number of recruits of 
different racial backgrounds into industry often 
causes conflict and reduced efficiency. The third 
is that Negro workers are satisfactory skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled laborers in industry.* 


There is little occasion for repetition in the 
present situation of the more serious difficulties 
which occurred during the World War incident 
to the introduction of Negro labor into industrial 
plants. Indeed, if we proceed rationally and with 
a long-range perspective, there should be few 
major problems in this connection. At the pres- 
ent time there is a large labor reserve of Negro 
workers in most sections of the nation. In the 
North there is much unemployment among Ne- 
groes, and the existing labor supply of local 
colored persons will be available to meet ex- 
panding needs of the industrial centers in that 
section for some time. The growing decentraliza- 
tion of relief and the existence of Social Security 
benefits have reduced the unguided mobility of 
labor, and the insistence of the Wage and Hour 
Administration upon no racial differential will, 
in a tightening labor market, serve to reenforce 
this tendency. Last, but not least, is the fact 
that there has been recently an increasing partici- 
pation of Negroes in industrial unions (and, to a 
lesser degree, in craft unions) in the North and 
West. This, in itself, is doing much to integrate 
Negroes into the economic life of communities 
in these sections. Although such participation 
seems to make these areas attractive to migrants. 
it will also create an active and rather effective 
opposition to the introduction of a new labor 
reserve as long as there is a supply of local labor 
available. This will reflect the growing con- 
sciousness of the whole community to labor or- 
ganization and the new appreciation of colored 
citizens to the true implications of strike-break- 
ing. Also, union participation by Negroes and 
the operation of the National Labor Relations 
Act will reduce the efficacy of importing colored 
workers as strike-breakers.* 


Thus the revival of industrial activity and the 
integration of Negroes into the employment in- 
cident thereto should not give rise to the need for 
importing colored labor to the extent that was 


%See Robert C. Weaver, “The Efficiency of Negro 
Labor,” American Federationist, December, 1935, pp 
1327-31. 

4 For a more detailed analysis of these forces, see 
Robert C. Weaver, “Economic Factors in Negro Migra- 
tion—Past and Future,” Social Forces, October, 1939, 
pp. 90-101. 


used during the World War and post-war 
periods. This means, too, that the dangers of using 
colored workers for strike-breaking and as threats 
to existing labor standards are infinitely less, and 
that the social problems which give rise to racial 
conflict are greatly reduced. If we face this 
problem now, and establish employment pat- 
terns at once which will give effect to such a 
policy, we shall be able to achieve true democ- 
racy in this field, by laying the ground work 
for the maximum use of our available labor 


supply. 


T is important to note what has been done and 
what is planned by the Federal Government 
to achieve these results. Already certain import- 
ant statements of policy have been issued. Ap- 
propriately enough, the first of these was in the 
field of training. During the summer the U. S. 
Office of Education initiated a program of 
vocational education for defense industries. This 
training is being carried on through State offices 
of education in public schools. At the behest of 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of Na- 
tional Defense, the Commissioner of Education 
announced that “in the expenditure of Federal 
funds for vocational training for defense there 
should be no discrimination on account of race, 
creed, or color.” When in October of this year 
additional funds were appropriated for an ex- 
panded program of training, the legislation con- 
tained the following provision: “No trainee un- 
der the foregoing appropriations shall be dis- 
criminated against because of sex, race, or color; 
and where separate schools are required by law 
for separate population groups, to the extent 
needed for trainees of such groups, equitable pro- 
vision shall be made for facilities and training 
of like quality.” © These statements have signifi- 
cance in many directions. In the first place, they 
represent the first instance in which the Federal 
Government has specifically prohibited discrimi- 
natory practices in the expenditure of Federal 
funds for vocational education of less than col- 
lege grade.’ Secondly, the non-discrimination 
clause in the First Supplemental Civil Functions 
Act, 1941, not only prohibits discrimination 


5 Supplementary Statement to Misc. 2400, N.D. 1, 
U.S. Office of Education, August 15, 1940. 

“H.R. 10539, First Supplemental Civil Functions Act, 
1941. The bill provides for additional training, the 
establishment and equipment of rural shops and a 
limited amount of money for additional equipment in 
existing schools. 

7 See Charles Thompson, “The American Negro and 
the National Defense,’ Journal of Negro Education, 
October, 1940, pp. 547-549. 
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against any trainee on account of race, creed, 
or color, but also stipulates that where there are 
separate schools, “equitable provisions shall be 
made for facilities and training of like quality” 
for the minority racial group restricted to such 
schools. This qualitative aspect of the clause is 
most significant in light of past patterns of voca- 
tional education for Negroes in separate schools.* 
Third, the non-discrimination provisions are sig- 
nificant because they should form a basis upon 
which equitable participation in vocational edu- 
cation for defense industries can be built.” 

It is most important that Negroes take full 
advantage of all training opportunities which are 
available. In the past Negroes have been faced 
with a vicious circle in regard to certain skilled 
occupations. They have not been trained be- 
cause there were, ordinarily, no obvious job op- 
portunties for them in other than unskilled capa- 
cities; and they could not get jobs when there 
were general demands for skilled and semi- 
skilled workers because they were not trained. 
It is clear that this Gordian Knot must be broken 
somewhere. The most logical place to do this is 
in training. Certainly a man who has no job is 
no worse off if he takes training to prepare him- 
self for types of work in which we know there 
will be increasing demand for workers. A minority 
group which has a representative number of its 
members trained is in a stronger position to bar- 
gain for new occupational opportunities because 
the larger the number, the more desirable they 
become as a source of labor supply. That is to 
say, where there is need for skilled persons, there 
will be less inclination to change a racial pat- 
tern of employment by including one or two Ne- 
groes than there would be to ease appreciably 
the problem of securing trained workers by em- 
ploying a score or more colored men. We know 
there are psychological resistances to all change. 
Often they are exaggerated. But we must face 
their existence and reckon with them. Thus, if 
an employer believes that the use of colored 
skilled men will bring difficulties, it is sensible 
to create a situation in which it will also occasion 
some benefit to him. The benefit can, in a tight- 
ening labor market, be in the form of an appre- 
ciable relief from his problem of finding quali- 
fied workers. 

This brings us to the other side of the picture. 
What is the answer to those who would not train 


8 See Charles Thompson, “The Federal Program of 
Vocational Education in Negro Schools of Less than 
College Grade,” Journal of Negro Education, July, 
1938, pp. 310-311; and Doxie Wilkerson, Special Prob- 
lems of Negro Education, Washington, 1939, pp. 109-11, 
and 79-82. 

% Thompson, “The American Negro in the National 
Defense,” Ibid, p. 548. 
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Negroes in certain skills because Negroes are : 
now employed in these fields? The first thi ¢ 
which should be said is this: The reason for t ¢ 
training program is the fact that we exp: ¢ 
shortages in the fields in which we are offeri 
training. If and when such shortages occur, th: 
will be expanded job opportunities for minor 
racial groups. The well-known law of dema 
and supply will operate; and if Negroes 
available for occupations in which there 
shortages, employers will change their min 
about using colored labor. Secondly, the prese»: 
attitudes and practices of employers are no gui \ 
to their future behavior. This will be determin: ‘| 
at any moment largely by the state of the lab 
market. Finally, the type of racial patterns esta 
lished in training will be important in determin 
ing the type of labor market which will exist 
If the estimates of the demand for labor in vari 
ous occupations approach the true demand, and 
training is geared accordingly, there will be an 
available supply of these workers approximatc|, 
equal to the deamnd. If, in this supply, there is 
a just proportion of Negroes, economic factors 
alone will work for their inclusion in industrial 
employment. There is only one additional word 
which should be said. When vocational training 
is offered to Negroes it should be made clear 
to them that the millenium is not at hand and 
that probably many of them will have difficulties 
in finding jobs. At the same time, certain factors 
noted above are operating in their favor. 


HE Labor Division of the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the Council of National Defense has 
not left this situation to economic forces alone. It 
has established policies and procedures to mect 
the situation. The first step in this direction was 
the inclusion of a statement in the Commission’s 
announced labor policy that “Workers should 
not be discriminated against because of age, sex. 
race or color.” A second precedent-breaking step 
was to secure from the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions a definite commitment that trade unions 
affiliated with the two powerful labor organiza- 
tions will carry out the Commission’s non-dis- 
crimination policy. Thus organized labor has as- 
sumed a responsibility for facilitating this clause. 
At this writing machinery is being established 
for the enforcement of these pronouncements of 
policy. 

The present approach to this problem is nove! 
in many respects. It makes Negro employment 
with, rather than against, organized labor in 
America. This not only serves to minimize con- 
flicts and disagreements among workers, but it 
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also affords a basis for making permanent cer- 
‘ain of the gains which will be achieved during 
the period of defense activities. It strengthens 
the labor movement as it strengthens the Negro. 
Since organized labor has agreed to a non-dis- 
crimination policy of employment in defense 
industries, the employer's age-old opposition to 
the introduction of Negro workers—that it will 
create friction among employees—is appreciably 
weakened. 

No policy is automatic in its operation. For 
that reason the Labor Division of the Commis- 
sion is establishing a mechanism to check de- 
velopments and facilitate compliance. As de- 
fense industries get under way, the Commission 
should become increasingly effective in support- 
ing and preceding economic forces in opening 
new doors of occupational opportunity to Ne- 
groes. By doing this in an orderly, planned fash- 
ion, we should be able to reduce appreciably so- 
cial _mal-adjustments which often accompany 
sudden changes in racial occupational patterns. 
At the same time we shall be serving national 
defense by extracting the maximum use of our 
available and potential labor resources. 

For the individual Negro these developments 
and this problem have significance. He should 
avail himself of every opportunity to increase his 
occupational qualifications at a time when there 
will be increasing demands for trained workers. 
In doing this he should not indulge in wistful 
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thinking by assuming that all the past difficulties 
he has faced in seeking employment will vanish. 
Rather, this training is an additional tool which 
will facilitiate colored workers in their efforts to 
break into new types of employment. In this ac- 
tivity they will not be without support. Econo- 
mic forces are working in their favor, and the 
Labor Division of the Advisory Commission has 
committed itself to assist in securing equitable 
job opportunities for them. Organized labor is 
pledged to assume a responsibility to see that 
workers are not discriminated against on ac- 
count of race or color. The Labor Division of 
the Commission will check on results and facili- 
tate compliance. The Negro worker should know 
these things. He should gauge his training and 
employment activities in accordance with them ; 
and finally, he should be ready to adjust himself 
to the new attitude of organized labor so as to 
extract from its pledge the maximum results. 

This is a dynamic period through which we 
are passing. Workers and organizations interest- 
ed in the status of the laboring man must keep 
abreast of the times. We see new employment 
opportunities in the offing. We realize the pos- 
sibility of changing racial occupational patterns. 
We owe it to ourselves and to the cause of na- 
tional defense to adjust our thinking to these 
changing situations. As ever, we must be articu- 
late and act intelligently in light of existing 
circumstances. 


By ELTON WILLIAMS 


TT!" raised their heads and faced the setting sun, 
The black minority, the darker race ; 


Thanked God because their daily work was done, 


And then went home with smiles om every face. 


Centuries ago a people led them here, 


Mere slaves they were, strangers on foreign land. 


They helped with all their humor, strength and fear 


To build a world they did not understand. 


They showed their willingness to live and die, 


To work and live life of a kind; 
They are not perfect, but, on this rely 


No better friends America could find. 


ce E’s don’ it befo’—that’s nothing 

new—but us tho’t it was only for 

sweet charity’s sake,” was the com- 
ment of an old man of more than three score 
years and ten, following a talk delivered regard- 
ing farmers’ cooperatives and other types of 
cooperative effort. This comment impressed me 
more than anything else that happened during 
the entire meeting, and I went away pondering 
it in my mind. 

Several days elapsed before I realized the true 
meaning and significance of the words of wis- 
dom uttered by this old veteran of many years. 
It is true that cooperation along economic lines 
is somewhat new to Negroes, but the spirit and 
philosophy of cooperation itself is as old as the 
eldest Negro settlers. Have not Negroes always 
werked together? Many of our schoolhouses 
were built by pooling dimes and quarters and 
by contributing labor in the erection of 
their buildings. We have constructed churches 
with a valuation of over 200 million dollars. In 
a similar manner, extension of the school term, 
much of the furniture in colored schoolhouses, 
the school water supply, the cottages found on 
school campuses, and other necessities and con- 
veniences came about largely through group 
action. Even in our lodges and burial societies, 
the spirit of working together for the common 
good is there. 

It appears to me that one of the most vital 
issues challenging Negro leadership is the build- 
ing up of situations whereby our people can 
more readily see that we have a cooperative 
consciousness, that the practice of cooperation 
is not new, and that it is now merely a matter 
of directing it into those channels which would 
contribute to the economic well-being as well as 
to the general advancement of the race. The 
purpose of this article is to point out a few 
of the steps which are essential to this end. 

An enlarged, intensified, extensive, and ex- 
tended general educational program concerning 
cooperation for improving the economic position 
of the Negro is imperative in accompanying the 
initial and subsequent steps. For the execution 
of such a plan, four fundamental steps are neces- 
sary : 


1. Creation of a “feeling of need” for cooperating 


along economic lines ; 


nm 


The development of confidence on the part of 
the people that they can solve many of their 
economic ills through cooperative effort ; 

3. The securing of a practical understanding of the 
cooperative movement— its philosophy, history, 
initial group effort, organizational procedure, 


and operation ; 


Nathing New 


For Years Negro Farmers Have Helped Each 
Other on a Small Scale; Now They Are Or- 
ganizing and Pooling Their Resources to 
Obtain the Assistance Offered by Such Gov- 
ernment Agencies as the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


@ By CORNELIUS KING 


$+. The dispersing of information concerning exist 
ing cooperatives of various types, including all- 
colored and those that provide for participation 
of Ne gros, along with data conce rning availabl 


sources of assistance to cooperative efforts 


The creation of a “feeling of need” of co- 
operation for economic well-being seems to be 
the first foundational step in developing a plan 
for group action. As a general rule human be- 
ings move in certain directions when they re- 
alize that a continuation of the “status quo” is 
not to the best interests of the individuals or 
the members of the group; or when they see cer- 
tain material or spiritual advantage accruing as 
a result of cooperative or any type of effort. 

I know of no better plan to bring about this 
“feeling of need” for group effort than through 
a fairly complete knowledge on the part of our 
people concerning consumer income, expendi- 
tures, and credit—coupled with a knowledge o! 
how each of these may be made to serve more 
advantageously the group through the combined 
efforts of its members. The following points 
relative to these consumer needs should not be 
overlooked in an educational program : 


1. Income level of Negroes..—-A large percentage 
of Negro families in the South have an income 
level of $250-$750. For various family groups 
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the percentage is as follows: farm operators, 
62.3; sharecroppers, 72.7; rural non-farm fam- 
ilies, 67.7 ; small cities of 2,500-——25,000 popula- 
tion, 61.7 ; middle-sized cities of 25,000-100,000 
population, 60; larger cities of 100,000 popu- 
lation and over, 49.3 percent.! 


2. Expenditures of Negroes for consumer goods and 
services._-Approximately three-fourths of the 
colored families in the South are found in the 
group of thirteen million families and individual 
consumers with incomes under $780. This lower 
third, according to the 1935-36 figures, released 
by the National Resources Committee, spent 
30.2 percent of its income for food ; 24.4 per- 
cent for housing: 11.4 percent for household 
operation ; 10.0 percent for clothing ; or a total 
of 96.0 percent for four items of expense. 

\. Consumer credit—Use, costs, and risks.—A laree 

proportion of loans made to Negroes are of the 

smaller kind, and it is these loans that are the 
more expensive. The individuals of small means 
more often serve as fodder for the high-rate 


money lenders 


People more readily develop confidence in a 
movement when they understand that it is be- 
vond the experimental stage; when they know 
of specific cases where others have succeeded ; 
and when they feel that it is reasonably certain 
of success in their situation. 


That the cooperative organization is a sound 
business institution is readily seen in the record 
made by farmers’ cooperatives and a few other 
ventures of this kind. Farmers’ cooperative or- 
ganizations have grown 
at the rate of about 250 
co-ops a year. At present 
the total number exceeds 
10,000, with a mem- 
bership of around 
two million growers, 
ranchers, and dairymen 
who are receiving the 
benefits of cooperative 
marketing, purchasing, 
and service associations. 
In like manner, about 
two million farmers are 
utilizing the services of 
the cooperative lending 
institutions under the su- 
pervision of the Farm 
Credit Administration. 
Credit outstanding at the 


' Consumer Incomes in the 
United States. Their Distri- 
bution in 1935-36. National 
Resources Committee. 


end of 1939 through FCA cooperative units 
aggregated more than three billion dollars. 


Cooperative thrift associations, or credit 
unions, have shown phenomenal growth since 
the passage of the first Credit Union Act in the 
State of Massachusetts in 1909. At the close of 
1939, there existed in the United States a total 
of 7,879 State and Federal credit unions, with a 
membership of about 21., million, and combined 
assets of approximately 200 million dollars. In 
48 all-Negro Federal credit unions, the 5,000 
members had share balances totaling $67,117 
as of December 31, 1939. Loans aggregating a 
quarter of a million dollars have been made 
since the first all-colored Federal credit union 
began business, February 1, 1935. 


As examples of specific cases in which low- 
income groups have worked together for their 
mutual economic uplift, I cite briefly the coop- 
erative efforts at Columbia, North Carolina: 
Franklinton, Louisiana; St. Helena Island, 
South Carolina, and in Gary, Indiana. 


1. The farmers and fishermen of Tyrrell County, 
North Carolina, have both thrift and consumer 
cooperatives. In the first year of operation, 188 
individuals had savings in their credit union 
Before the passing of 18 months, two consumer 
cooperative stores were in operation by these 


people. They are now studying various aspects 


of the cooperative movement, with the idea of 


A Negro County Agent “Talks Shop” with the Manager of a Tractor Cooperative 
Sponsored by the Farm Credit Administration. The Tractors use already has 
increased the productivity of the farmer's land. 
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Members of the Light of Tyrrell Credit Union, Columbia, North Carolina, attending 
the Annual Meeting of their Organization. 


te 


developing along other lines of cooperative en- 
deavor. 

The Washington Parish Teachers and Parents 
Federal Credit Union located at Franklinton, 
Louisiana, has been in operation two years. 
During this period 275 persons have joined the 
organization and have saved together over 
$2,000. The members of the credit union have 
borrowed $6,000 from their mutual savings since 
the organization was established two years ago. 


During the depression and immediately there- 
after, many of the farms began slipping from 
South Carolina’s St. Helena Island people due 
to tax delinquencies. A few of the leaders con- 
ceived the idea of forming tax clubs as a means 
of helping tax-stranded farmers. There are now 
nine clubs operating on St. Helena Island. Any 
owner on the Island may join a tax club by 
paying a joining fee of $1.50. Monthly dues are 
10 cents per member. 


A member unable to pay his taxes may 
borrow enough money from the club to meet 
these payments. As security, he usually gives a 
chattel mortgage on livestock. In a few cases, 
farm mortgages secure the loans. Up to date, 
not any of the borrowers have failed to repay 
the loans. As one of the leaders stated to me: 
“This plan of self-help seems to give the mem- 
bers a feeling of pride and responsibility in land 
ownership.” 


The Gary Consumer Cooperative is another ex- 
cellent example of what people of limited means 
can accomplish through self-help. During the 
first year of operation, the organization had a 
membership of approximately 400, and a sales 
volume in excess of $35,000. 


From the experien 
of the low-income grou; - 
in Nova Scotia and 
other places, we are k 
to believe that the cred 
union is a good starter {: 
helping people of sma 
means to feel assured « 
success in a cooperatiy 
program for advancitr 
their economic positio: 
In a credit union orga: 
ization an individual ca 
save as little as 25 cent 
at one time. 

If any closely associa: 
ed group of 300 peop 
having a common inte: 
est bond would come to- 
gether for organizing 
thrift co-op and decid 
to set aside just two pen- 
nies a day per member 
they would accumulat 
in the course of the first vear the sum of $2.16 
By the end of five years their combined savings 
would amount to $10,900. Monies thus accu- 
mulated could be used as a revolving fund to 
meet the small-loan needs of the members. 


HERE is only one way, as I see it, to secure a 
practical understanding of the cooperativ: 
movement—its philosophy, history, initial group 
effort, organizational procedure, and operation 
and that one way is through a well-organized. 
systematic study program on the part of groups 
interested in cooperation or who contemplate 
launching self-help ventures. Closely allied and 
tied in with the study program, there must be 
an opportunity for actual participation by th: 
members of the group in the cooperative effort 
under consideration. The success of the move- 
ment in Nova Scotia is largely credited to the 
very thorough study program pursued, both dur- 
ing and after the cooperatives were established. 
A similar procedure was followed at Gary, Co- 
lumbia, Franklinton, St. Helena Island, Miami. 
and many other points. 


A study program for learning more about co- 
operation may take one of several forms depend- 
ing upon the group concerned. Interested mem- 
bers of a church, residential section, county teach- 
ers’ association, or perhaps of a rural community 
may desire to form study groups of around 10 
persons for weekly study meetings, with monthly 
assemblies of the entire body for summarizing 
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the work covered. State teachers’ associations 
n.ay want to sponsor the organization of cooper- 
aiive study groups as is being done by the Loui- 
siana Colored Teachers Association. Colleges 
may desire to offer special courses in organizing 
co-ops, as is now being done in several Negro 
colleges. Teachers may want to develop teach- 
ing units on thrift and set up thrift clubs in 
schools. Agriculture teachers and county agents 
may care to study buying, selling, thrift and 
credit preliminary to establishing junior coop- 
erative organizations. In either case, the need for 
study is preeminent. 


Experiences of people of limited means with 
the cooperative movement would indicate that 
the credit union serves the best purpose for the 
initial group effort. In Nova Scotia, after the 
credit unions came the cooperative stores, lob- 
ster factories, turkey pools, cooperative hous- 
ing, and cooperative marketing of such products 
as fish, lobsters, and pulpwood. Gradually the 
Negroes of America are taking greater advan- 
tage of the many possibilities for self-help through 
their own organizations, including credit unions, 
consumer stores, tractor cooperatives, tax clubs, 
canning plants, bull circles, and cooperative 
marketing, to say nothing of the many who are 
benefiting from the services of bi-racial coopera- 
tive efforts. 


Considerable information is now available re- 
garding existing cooperatives of various types, 
including all-colored and those which provide 
for participation of Negroes. A few sources from 
which data may be secured include the county 
agricultural agents, teachers of vocational agri- 
culture, State marketing bureaus, the Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the Farm 
Credit Administration, the Cooperative League 
of the United States of America, and many 
others. Assistance in the way of literature and 
service may also be secured from these sources. 


LREADY operating among colored groups 
*~™ are 52 Federal credit unions, or thrift co- 
operatives. Other group efforts include tractor 
co-ops, tax clubs, cooperative stores, marketing 
co-ops, grist mills, and canning plants. In ad- 
dition to these, Negroes are members of many 


farmers’ cooperatives and other associations 
which provide for such participation. 


Through the Farm Credit Administration 
lending services, cooperative credit and credit 
for co-ops is provided through some 4,000 co- 
operatively organized national farm loan asso- 
ciations and 500 production credit associations, 
also cooperative in set-up. Similarly, credit for 
producer co-ops may be secured from 12 FCA 
district banks. In one branch alone of the 
Farm Credit services—the production credit 
association——Negro farmers of Georgia, Florida, 
and North and South Carolina were bene- 
fited to the extent of $1,798,934 in low-interest- 
bearing credit services during one farming sea- 
son. 


N the way of helping Negroes with their coop- 
erative endeavors, the writer’s office in the 
Farm Credit Administration has recently pre- 
pared 12 charts showing the progress of all- 
colored Federal credit unions, procedures for 
studying the use of cooperative short-term credit, 
and study guides for use of groups interested in 
establishing credit unions. Among the other liter- 
ature available from the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration is a series of circulars for persons inter- 
ested in farmers’ cooperative business organiza- 
tions, and a study kit, “Your money and mine,” 
which was prepared specifically for persons in- 
terested in making a study of the credit union 
movement. 


Negro Americans have just started to use 
group action as a means of self-help, and more 
of our people can and should learn of it through 
the various sources available, for the need of 
strengthening our economic position is truly 
great. In the words of Mary Ellicott Arnold, in 
her “Story of Tompkinsville” : 


“Would you have strong, free, self-reliant people ? 
Then put tools in their hands and let them build. 
Credit unions, cooperative stores, cooperative houses, 
these are the tools with which they may fashion 
their lives. The cooperative idea is as old as man 
and still a dream of what men can do. 

“It is not supermen we need but ordinary men 
and women to travel the Cooperative road. Let 
them provide credit for themselves, grow food, or- 
ganize stores and build houses and they will pro- 
vide for themselves the materials for a fuller and 
richer life. And they will do more. They will build 
themselves and in so doing will build a newer world 
on the foundations of the old.” 


NE of the most conspicuous aspects of 
the redistribution of population in 
America during the past twenty-five 

years has been the continuous trek of the Negro 
population into large urban centers. This hunger 
for the city was given an additional stimulus at 
the time of the World War. This was due, chief- 
ly, to the new economic avenues which were 
thrown open to the Negro in the city atmosphere. 
But even though this urbanization of the Negro 
population has been accelerated from time to 
time by certain favorable economic changes, its 
real causes lie outside of these economic forces; 
they lie in the fundamental cravings of man for 
social contact and stimulation. It is the magnet- 
ism of the city that draws the Negro into its 
vortex and holds him there. 


The city represents the epitome of human as- 
sociation ; its chief lure lies in the number, com- 
plexity, and variety of its contacts. It is in the 
city environment that the human personality 
gains its fullest expression and development, that 
the individual is enabled to discover his special 
aptitude and possibilities, that the greatest hu- 
man freedom can be enjoyed, that the greatest 
amount of organization and cooperation ob- 
tains, that human institutions are born and 
acquire their significance. The city is a great 
democratizing machine ; it represents society in 
its highest forms of expresson—it is civilization 
itself. 


The cultural phases of city life are scarcely 
more significant and alluring than are the visible 
aspects of its numerous and varied processes. It 
is the complex and colorful activity of the city 
that excites the imagination and overwhelms 
the senses. The vast aggregates of population, 
the glamor and enchantment of its numerous 
transformations, the magnitude of its high- 
powered industrial functions, the upreachings of 
its magnificent towers and spires, the flood of its 
dazzling lights, and the enormous volume of its 
traffic—these constitute the bewitching spell 
which the city throws over the human mind. 


It is in such a complex milieu that an increas- 
ing number of Negroes are seeking to establish 
themselves. But the great majority of these new 
urbanites come from rural cultural backgrounds, 
they come from relatively simple agricultural en- 
vironments ; they come, for the most part, from 
obscure and isolated communities. Their attitudes 
and habits, therefore, are radically different 
from those of typical city-dwellers, and, as such, 
they are often handicaps in the endeavor to 
make successful accommodations to the new life. 
Developed as he has been in a rustic environ- 
ment, the Negro finds it difficult to meet the 
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The 


A Brief Survey of Some of the Influences 

Which Have Caused Negroes in Large Num- 

bers to Leave the Country for the City, and 
of the Problems Which Have Resulted. 


@ By WILLIAM H. JONES 


many-sided and complex requirements of thes 
new situations. 

Despite his rural cultural background and the 
handicaps with which he is confronted in the 
city environment, the Negro is one of the most 
assimilable elements of urban populations, so {ar 
as transformations in his attitudes and habits ar 
concerned. On the other hand, so far as his be- 
coming incorporated into the life of the city 
through full participation in its affairs is con- 
cerned, he is the least assimilable of all the cle- 
ments which constitute the urban social environ- 
ment. Race antipathies, fears, myths, stereotyped 
thinking on the part of white people with ref- 
erence to Negroes, and natural tendencies on the 
part of racial groups to segregate themselves 
all of these things act as barriers to the Negros 
complete freedom to participate in the life of 
the city. 

Environment is the most powerful of the de- 
termining factors in the transformations which 
take place in the personality and behavior of 
human beings. Especially is this true of social 
environment, for in it are found the dynamic 
elements of social interaction which affect di- 
rectly the psychic life of persons—elements 
which noticeably alter human nature. 

In what sense, therefore, does the city trans 
form the psychic and cultural institutions of the 
Negro? The most noticeable and _ significant 
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‘hanges which the social environment of the city 
;roduces in the Negro are those which take 
j lace in connection with his attitudes and habits. 
‘he city, because of its complex and more or 
|:ss impersonal relationships, exerts a different 
type of control over its inhabitants than that 
exerted by the village and rural districts over 
their inhabitants. The intense and varied social 
stimulation which the city presents offers a 
wider range of choice of interests than do the 
iid and narrow habits of mind and action which 
isually characterize the Negro on his entrance 
into the complex urban environment. Those 
attitudes which have undergone the most notice- 
able change under the influence of the city have 
been those which pertain to religion, sex, eco- 
nomic activity, and general social ritual. 


HE rural Negro, like every other rural inhabi- 

tant who secks the city, carries with him a 
certain fixed psychic organization——attitudes and 
habits which have arisen in response to a defi- 
nitely limited number of cultural institutions and 
forms of social stimulation. His contacts with 
the church, the school, and fraternal organiza- 
tions, together with a few elementary conven- 
tional social practices, form the basis of his men- 
tal and social traits. Consequently, when he 
transfers to the city, he at once is made to real- 
ize the limitations which his attitudes and habits. 
because of their inadequacy, impose upon him 
in his endeavor to make the kind of accommo- 
dations which the city environment requires of 
him. The more or less fixed and stable attitudes 
which the rural milieu, because of its perman- 
ent character, tends to build up in the Negro are 
disintegrated and often obliterated by the tran- 
sient and fleeting nature of city life. The appa- 
rent demoralization, which so often accompanics 
the Negro’s initial contacts with city life, is the 
natural sequel of the inevitable breakdown of 
old habits in the interest of the formation of new 
ones. The Negro’s surrender of the old ways of 
thinking and acting must be regarded as impera- 
tive if he is to make satisfactory adjustments to 
the complex and exacting requirements of city 
life. For if he seeks to retain his old life-organiza- 
tion, he will not only be subjected to ridicule 
and general social disapprobation because of the 
marked dissimilarity between his behavior and 
that of the typical city-dweller, but will also find 
himself seriously handicapped in the making of 
a livelihood. This accounts, therefore, for the 
unusually rapid transformation in the mental 
traits and outlook of the Negro who is entering 
upon urban experience. The city demands quick 
adjustments ; the newcomer must be flexible and 


ever ready to absorb new experience and to 
adapt himself to new and changing situations. 


In addition to this apparent demoralization 
which expresses itself merely as changes in the 
habits and general outlook of the Negro who 
seeks to establish himself in the city, there is also 
a more genuine and more permanent demoral- 
ization which grows out of the Negro’s efforts 
to adjust himself economically; for the strong 
economic competition which he meets in the city 
tends to uproot and to force him to give up a 
great many of his moral scruples. This fact is 
clearly exhibited in the large number of urban 
Negroes who are constantly filling the anti-social 
ranks, such as criminals, prostitutes, libertines, 
vagrants, and other delinquents. The Negro’s 
struggle to survive in the urban environment is 
bringing about radical changes in his moral 
values. 


Another factor in city life which contributes 
heavily to the lowering of the general moral 
tone of Negroes is that of the more or less im- 
personal relationships which it fosters. The city 
offers a great opportunity for personal freedom. 
Here one’s moral conduct is not subject to the 
control of every Tom, Dick, and Harry; one is 
more or less free to choose the manner in which 
he will live his own life. It must ever be re- 
membered that the city is a dynamic and bust- 
ling mechanism; its people are too much ab- 
sorbed in keeping abreast with the flux of things 
and in meeting the requirements of their own 
adjustments to give serious attention and 
thought to the censoring of the moral behavior 
of others. This does not mean that the city is de- 
void of moral attitudes and values or that it ts 
insensible to wrong-doing. It simply means that 
its moral values are different—-that they function 
on a different level of experience. It is this differ- 
ence in the moral attitudes of the city and the 
country that often leads the Negro who is a new- 
comer in the urban environment astray, for he is 
often inclined to regard the larger freedom of the 
city as license to live almost wholly according to 
the dictates of his own impulses—to do as he 
pleases. And in such cases his demoralization is 
liable to become complete. 


NOTHER noticeable alteration which the 
urban environment is effecting in the cul- 
tural life of the Negro is the development of an 
improved technique for making a livelihood. Up 
until the outbreak of the World War, the Negro 
city-dweller was, for the most part, an unskilled 
worker or a menial servant. The demands which 
the war placed upon industrial activity opened 
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to the Negro many new avenues of employment 
and brought him into contact with the superior 
technique and training of the white workman. 
From that time on, the skill of the Negro work- 
man has gradually improved. This ever-increas- 
ing skill of the Negro workman is one of the 
most significant and encouraging aspects of his 
adaptation to city life, for it shows that he is 
continually growing in his capacity to adjust 
himself to the complex organization and keen 
economic competition which he must meet in 
the urban environment. Hand-in-hand with this 
improved economic skill has gone also a greater 
appreciation of the value of cooperation. 

In the city, because of the wide variety of in- 
terests and stimulation, the Negro population 
is being rapidly differentiated into more or less 
distinct social and economic groups and person- 
ality types. Temperament, mentality, education, 
social attitudes, social contact, isolation, com- 
petition, social status—these, together with nu- 
merous other forces, tend to organize the Negro 
population of the city into many diversified 
groups. The city fosters class distinctions. Socio- 
logically speaking, these distinctions have great 
significance and value, for not only do they offer 
many avenues for the expression of special apti- 
tudes and interests, but they also serve as power- 
ful incentives to improve social organization and 
general social achievement. 

Towering above all other considerations of 
the Negro in this connection is the fact that the 
most significant value which the Negro has de- 


rived from the city has been the broadening an | 
deepening of his mentality. It is the city whic , 
produces the kind of stimulation which is nece. - 
sary to his mental growth, for it is in such a 

environment, with its intensity and variety « 

stimulating factors—with its rigid forms of ec: 

nomic competition, with its inducements, 

wards, and penalties—that the entire psychic lif 

of man is awakened. 

It is in the urban environment that the Neg: 
has made his greatest strides in culture. The cit 
has been for him truly a civilization-buildin 
process. The city produces the more dynami 
type of Negro, for its greater freedom not only 
releases him from the handicap of the excessiv: 
social restraint of the rural environment, but 
what is more, it awakens his morale and feelin< 
of self-confidence by placing upon him a greater 
degree of responsibility. It is true that the rural 
environment has given birth to many Negroes 
who in later life became distinguished person- 
ages, but in the majority of instances such per- 
sons received the magic touch of the urban en- 
vironment before arriving at their unique posi- 
tion in the Negro group. 

The city, therefore, offers a great opportunity 
to the young Negro as a stepping stone to higher 
economic and cultural attainments, but whether 
or not he will take advantage of these opportuni- 
ties by interpreting correctly the desirability of 
city life, or whether he will waste his substance 
in riotous living and thereby arrest his racial 
advancement, remains to be seen. 


Willow Bend and Weep 


By HERBERT CLARK JOHNSON 


END willow, willow bend down deep 
And dip your branches into cold 

Brown river water and then weep, 
Weep, willow, for my land-sick soul. 


Let river tears wash out land grief. 

Let river water wash wounds made 

By too much toil without relief, 

While you, willow, stood there in the shade. 


Willow, you owe this much to me. 

I spared the ax for many years. 

Your roots are in my land ; now tree, 
Bend down and weep, I have not tears. 
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Prelude 


Education 


{A Short Story) 


@ By JOHN HENRIK CLARKE 


HEN he first caught sight of the 

school building, he had to stop and 

blink his eyes before he could be- 
lieve it was real. As he came closer to it, he read 
the wooden sign fixed on the bricks above the 
door. Hampton Institute. It was much larger 
than he had visioned it to be—so large that, 
for a moment, he was frightened to the point of 
doubting whether he was qualified to enter. 

He was a lanky colored boy, just approaching 
the threshold of manhood. His face mirrored 
the uneasiness of a rural person suddenly enter- 
ing a large city. He was burdened with an un- 
tidy satchel that bulged as though it had been 
hastily packed. 

The Civil War had been over quite a num- 
ber of years and the ominous aftermath of con- 
fusion was clearing gradually. The Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation had released four million 
people, hungry for education and a better way 
of life. He was one of them. 

When he came to the entrance of the build- 
ing he put down the torn satchel containing his 
few belongings and began to tidy up his clothes. 
No matter how hard he tried, he could not im- 
prove their shabby appearance. For the last 
three nights lack of funds had forced him to 
sleep under a wooden sidewalk. His torn suit 
was hopelessly wrinkled. 

He stood studying the building as though it 
was something he was compelled to conquer 
before he could go further in life. Three new 
students passed him, going in. He summoned 
his courage and went up the steps behind them. 


Inside, he began to feel a little more at ease. 
The interior gave out a certain warmth, sooth- 
ing the awe that was rampant within him. 
Hampton Institute was very different from the 
wooden shanty where he had received his first 
education. 


Feeling somewhat refreshed, he presented 
himself to the head teacher and asked to be as- 
signed to a class. She began to register other 
students, paying little heed to him. Comparing 
his appearance with theirs, he could not blame 


her. He was the shabbiest of them all. 


He stood still solely because the tormenting 
uncertainty surging again within him seemed 
to have stiffened his muscles. For a moment he 
thought he could not go on living if something 
prevented him from entering Hampton Institute. 


The line of students being admitted dwindled 
to a few and the head teacher still had not paid 
any attention to him. He approached her again. 
measuring his manner carefully. He was al- 
most frantic in his desire to make the right im- 
pression. 


She was a white lady, middle-aged, with alert 
blue eyes that were irritating if looked at too long 
at one time. Her long brown hair was done up 
in one neat roll at the back of her head. She was 
one of the hundreds of white women who had 
come South from their New England homes after 
the Civil War to teach in the schools that had 
been erected to educate newly-freed Negroes. 

The teacher's eyes searched him over, curious 
and undecided. Perspiration was gathering upon 
his brown face. 

“The recitation room, next door, needs sweep- 
ing,” she said at last. “Get a broom and clean 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
before he began to perform the task. Here was a 
chance to prove his worth. He swept the room 
several times, each time with increasing energy. 
He found a dust-cloth and dusted all the wood- 
work, the walls—every bench and desk. He 
paused at brief intervals, inspecting his work 
carefully, making sure that not one particle of 
dust was left on anything. He worked as if his 
whole future depended on how well he cleaned 
that room. 


The instant the head teacher looked into the 
room, he knew she was pleased with his work. 
The tight feeling of uncertainty began to lessen 
within him. 

The teacher took a white handkerchief and 
rubbed it over some of the woodwork. She in- 


(Continued on Page 350) 
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The pictures on this page show the activities +f ¢ 
affiliated branches of the Urban League, loc. ted 
program of each varies slightly to conform to the 
in the bra 


| 


8:05 a.m.—The steady stream of 8:30 a.m.—The clients are routed 8:57 am.—Soon the offices and 
clients begins, seeking work, to the proper office by the in- hallways overflow with persons 
food, advice and aid. formation clerk. seeking assistance. 


10:20 am.—An executive dictates 10:25 am.—Would-be domestic 10:30 am.—The League's industrial 
answers to the morning's pile of workers await interviews, each hoping _ secretary explains the nature of a 
correspondence. for a job. job to an applicant 


1:30 p.m.—A court worker ex- 3:20 p.m.—A grade-school stu- 3:40 p.m. A group of small 
plains to a client how to go about dent borrows a book for the af- children prepares for a supervised 
filing a lawsuit. ternoon from the library. sightseeing trip. 
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League Branch 


«typical Urban League branch. There are forty-five 
yportant urban centers in the United States. The 
of the local community. These pictures were taken 
in League. 


9:30 am.—The switchboard op- 
erator deftly handles the stream 
of telephone calls. 


10:45 a.m. 
checks to 


Workers issue food 
those whose applications 
are approved 


4 p.m.—Nursery-age children play 
happily together while their par- 
ents are at work. 


9:45 am.—The office manager 
arranges schedules so that work- 
ers are always available. 


11:10 am.—An NYA “brush up” 
class in typing prepares girls for 
placement in jobs. 


4:30 p.m.—Arts and handicraft 
are taught by experts to these 
slightly older children. 


10:00 a.m.—A secial worker in- 
terviews a woman who seeks food 
for her family. 


12 noon—Children from nearby 
schools use the League's recreation 
room at lunchtime. 


6:30 p.m.—Adults learn and 
play in afternoon carpentry and 
metal-work classes. 
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ever general or civic values are inherent 

in Negro education, the amount and 
gharacter of the training bear slight relation to 
vocational opportunity. The advisability of stim- 
ulating the Negro to higher educational goals 
has been questioned. Some educators maintain 
that advanced education will help the Negro 
little, if any, in making his vocational and social 
adjustments. Others feel that only by additional 
education and vocational equipment will it be 
possible to break down racial prejudice and se- 
cure for the Negro equality of opportunity, 
which is so essential in a democracy. Therefore, 
vocational counselors are confronted with the 
perplexing problem of advising the Negro stu- 
dent to choose between a trade course which 
might prove valuable in securing employment or 
a higher academic course with its dubious em- 
ployment value. 

These important questions stimulated the au- 
thor to make a study’ of the education and 
careers of Negroes living in Manhattan, during 
the years 1929-1937, in order to discover the 
nature of the relationship between their schol- 
astic training and their subsequent occupations. 
The factors tending to inhibit or stimulate voca- 
tional placement and progress of the Negro were 
also considered. 

The following factors affecting employment 
were also studied: Influence of age on employ- 
ment, influence of educational background on 
wage level, reasons for leaving positions, number 
of job referrals prior to permanent placement, 
reasons for not being hired, and employers’ re- 
quirements of applicants. 

The four major purposes of the investigation 
were to discover the effectiveness of Negro edu- 
cation, to determine the extent of discrimination 
against the Negro in education and industry, to 
indicate the obstacles confronting the Negro in 
seeking employment and to discover the need for 
vocational guidance programs and employment 
activities insofar as the Negro is concerned. 

All the cases included in this study are Negroes 
living in Manhattan who have sought vocational 
guidance and job placement at the New York 
Urban League Placement Bureau or at the WPA 
Adult Guidance Service between 1933 and Janu- 
ary, 1938. The sources of the data were em- 
ployment records of the New York Urban 
League and case histories of the Harlem Branch 
of the WPA Adult Guidance Service. The New 
York Urban League records cover 5,553 cases. 
their applications dating from January, 1933, 


Toss: is a widespread belief that, what- 


1 Submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the School of 
Education of New York University, 1940. 
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Training 
versus 
Career 


In This Article Are Summarized the Findings 

of a Study Conducted for the Purpose of Dis- 

covering Whether or Not Young Colored Peo- 

ple Find Jobs for Which They Have Been 
Trained in School. 


@ By ANNE S. LOOP 


through December, 1937, while the records of 
the WPA available at the time of this study deal 
with 1,246 individuals from January, 1935 
through August, 1937. There were 6,799 cases 
altogether. 

It was found necessary in making this study 
to select only essential data from the great mass 
of available source material supplied by these 
two organizations. 

In the primary tabulations the cases were 
grouped according to educational level (partial 
grammar school, grammar school graduation, 
partial high school, high school graduation, par- 
tial college, college graduation, post-graduate 
study, and vocational, technical, or business 
school training), and these groups were sub- 
divided into six age classes: 17-24 years, 25-29 
years, 30-39 years, 40-49 years, 50-59 years, and 
60 years and over. Male and female cases were 
studied separately. All the available record 
cards (6,799) of the WPA Guidance Service 
and the New York Urban League Employment 
Office were carefully examined, and data relat- 
ing to personal background, educational train- 
ing, occupational history, and employers’ re- 
quirements were classified, enumerated, and tab- 
ulated. The WPA and New York Urban 
League data were not combined at this point. 

The cases were predominantly American and 
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had resided in New York City for less than fif- 
teen years at the time this study was made. 
Most of the individuals cither lived with their 
perents or rented private rooms. Approximately 
one-half of the group was unmarried while one- 
third was married. The remainder’ were 
widowed, separated or divorced. The group 
was of average or slightly better than average 
personality, and their physical health records re- 
vealed them to be physically fit for any type of 
employment. 


Initial Employment 


BOUT one-third of the cases were employed 
*+™ in industries when they first started out to 
work, one-fifth were placed in commercial estab- 
lishments, 15 percent filled domestic positions, 
and one-tenth entered the professions. Only a 
very few worked on government projects as their 
first jobs, and only 4.5 percent of the cases had 
never been employed prior to their application 
at the employment office. 

When the group was taken as a whole, the 
only occupational field in which educational! 
background had an influence on initial occupa- 
tional placement was found to be the profession- 
al. There were increasing percentages of profes- 
sional placements as the educational level was 
raised. In the semi-professions there was prac- 
tically no difference because of education. 

The only group having a relatively low place- 
ment in the commercial positions consisted of 
those cases with grammar school training, while 
the proportion of commercial positions filled 
remained about the same for the high school. 
college and vocationally trained individuals. 

In domestic placements, the grammar school 
cases ranked first, while the high school and 
vocational groups had about equal representa- 
tion. The college-trained cases had the lowest 
proportion in this type of work. 

Industrial placements decreased as the edu- 
cational level was raised. Whereas 40.9 percent 
of the cases with grammar school training and 
32.7 percent of those with a high school back- 
ground were placed in industries, only 21.9 
percent of the college-trained individuals were 
employed in this occupational field. 

Excluding the few placements in the post- 
graduate and vocational groups, the proportion 
of cases employed on government projects was 
almost the same, regardless of educational 
background. 


Influence of Age on Initial Employment 
The proportion of individuals who secured 
employment in professional fields increased in 
direct proportion to age, with the exception of 
the 50-59 year group, in which a decrease was 


noted. The outstanding increase occurred in 
the 25-29 year group over the 17-24 year olds. 
The difference between these two groups may 
have been due to the depression. The 25-29 
year group may have escaped by obtaining 
their first jobs prior to this unemployment cra, 
whereas the 17-24 year olds were secking their 
first jobs during this period. 

The occupational placements in the semi- 
professions likewise showed an increase in the 
25-29 year group over the 17-24 year olds, 
with a falling off in the higher age groups. 

When the commercial positions were con- 
sidered, the percentages of cases in the first 
three age groups (ranging from 17-39 years) 
were found to be very similar. 

The percentages of cases representing those 
who engaged in domestic work showed very lit- 
tle fluctuation due to the age factor. This illus- 
trates the universality of domestic work as ini- 
tial employment, regardless of whether these 
first positions were held many years ago or are 
being filled at the present time. 

The youngest age group showed a higher 
proportion of industrial placements than the 
25-29 year group. The same percentage of 
30-39 year olds as the youngest group (17-24 
years) filled industrial jobs when they started 
to work. Of the older age groups (40-49 years 
and 50-59 years) a large proportion (about 40 
percent) were engaged in industries when first 
employed. 

The two youngest age groups showed the 
greatest proportion of cases initially employed 
on government projects. This is due to the 
recent growth of governmental employment. 

The present difficulty of obtaining employ- 
ment was evidenced by the largest percentage 
of cases who had never worked, occurring in the 
youngest age group. Some of these individuals 
have never worked because they are still at- 
tending school, but most of the cases are seek- 
ing employment. The proportion of cases who 
had never been employed decreased as the age 
increased. 


Wage Scale While Employed On First Occupations 


Je DUCATIONAL training had little influence 

on weekly remuneration of the men when 
working at their first occupations. Those with 
grammar school training earned almost as 
much as the college-trained individuals. The 
high school group did not earn as much as the 
grammar school cases. 

Education benefited the females in obtaining 
higher wages when they started their occupa- 
tional careers. The median of the wages of the 
grammar school, high school and college cases 
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increased in direct proportion to the amount of 
schooling of the females. Taken as a whole, 
the wages of the women were lower than those 
of the men. ($2.30). 

When the weekly wages of all the men and 
women were considered, it was discovered that 
the increase in wages in proportion to educa- 
tional level, mentioned above in the female 
group, was not great enough to balance the 
variations in the wages of the males (where the 
high school group received less than the gram- 
mar school group). This result showed that the 
college individuals received a higher weekly 
wage ($16.96) than either the grammar school 
or high school groups ($14.50 and $12.50 re- 
spectively), but those with high school training 
did not earn as much as the grammar school 
cases. Those with a grammar school back- 
ground earned $2.00 more per week than the 
high school individuals. Even though more of 
the high school cases than the grammar school 
cases were placed in professional, commercial 
and governmental project positions, the wages of 
these positions were not any higher than those 
of the domestic and industrial fields in which 
the placements of grammar school cases pre- 
dominated. 

Reasons for Leaving First Jobs 


These reasons were classified into seven 
groups as follows: 


Better job: A better job was assured, or there was no 
opportunity for advancement. 

Business depression: The business was closed, went 
bankrupt, or business conditions were slack. 

Employee changed plans: The employee moved, married 
or discontinued work because of illness 

Employer changed plans: There was a change in man- 
agement or the employer moved his place of busi- 
ness. 

Inconvenient living and working conditions: Employee's 
school duties interfered with his work, employee did 
not want to travel in order to reach his job, employee 
was supposed to “sleep in” and did not care to do so, 
or vice versa. 

Unsatisfactory living and working conditions: Frequent 
arguments with employer. Hours were too long an‘! 

pay was insufficient. 

Racial discrimination: Self-explanatory. 

Union difficulties: Employee was forced to leave jo 
because union did not grant admission to Negroes 
when the work became unionized. 


The predominant. causes assigned by both 
the men and the women for leaving their first 
jobs were the business depression, unsatisfactory 
living and working conditions, inconvenient liv- 
ing and working conditions, the possibility of a 
better job, and a change of the plans of the 
employer or employee. The main reason, the 
business depression, explained why nearly one- 
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fourth of the entire group discontinued 1 
first jobs. The next causes, in order of a. 
portance, were: inconvenient living and w: k- 
ing conditions (15.7 percent), a change of p) as 
by the employee (9.9 percent), and uns: s 
factory living and working conditions (9.4 , 5. 
cent 
Past Occupations 

This part of the study dealt with posit: ns 
held from 1928 through 1937. Initial emp. \- 
ment was omitted in this section. Positions | id 
during the five years prior to application at x 
employment office were considered. There © as 
a total of 10,205 jobs held by the 6,491 ca +. 

Educational training was an important | 
tor in securing professional positions. The p o- 
portion of individuals engaging in professio:.a! 
work increased steadily with the rise of edu: a- 
tional level. Job placements in the semi-pro- 
fessions also varied in direct proportion to edu- 
cational training. For the professional service 
attendant positions the amount of previous 
schooling did not play an important role. 

To some extent education aided in obtaining 
commercial positions. This was shown by the 
fact that more of the high school trained cases 
than those with grammar school background 
worked along these lines. As might be expected, 
the vocational, technical or business school 
group had the greatest proportion of place- 
ments (28.2 percent). The post-graduates did 
not have as many placements as those with col- 
lege training. 

An inverse relationship was found to exist 
between educational training and domestic em- 
ployment. The percentage of cases filling do- 
mestic positions decreased from its peak (59.2 
percent) in the grammar school group to 38.4 
percent, 16.6 percent, 12.7 percent and 2.2 per- 
cent for the high school, vocational, college and 
post-graduate cases respectively. 

There was no obvious relationship between 
educational background and _ industrial posi- 
tions. The high school trained cases showed 
almost the same percentage of placements as 
the grammar school group. Of all the educa- 
tional levels, the post-graduates had the smallest 
proportion placed industrially (7.0 percent). 

Placements on government projects increased 
in direct proportion to scholastic training. 

Approximately one-third of all the cases 
found employment along domestic lines, a little 
more than one-fourth were placed in industries 
and approximately one-eighth were engaged in 
the professions. The remainder were scattered 
throughout the other occupational fields. 

These results differ slightly from those ob- 
tained from the consideration of initial em- 
ployment. With the first jobs, the highest per- 
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ICCUPATIONS FROM 1928 THROUGH 


1937 OF MALES AND FEMALES 30-39 YEARS OF AGE 
OF VARIOUS EDUCATIONAL LEVELS, EXCLUSIVE OF THEIR FIRST JOBS 

Professions and Related Positions 
Professional 


Number Number Professions Semi-Professions Service Attendants Commercial 
Educational Level of Cases of Jobs Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 
Pirtial Grammar and 
Grammar School Grad- 
ates aad 731 103% 1 0.1 19 1.8 
Partial High School and 
High School Graduates 900 754 a) +8 13 1.7 14 1.8 99 13.1 
Partial College and Col- 
lege Graduates 437 852 25% 29.7 33 4.9 2 0.2 253 27.8 
Post-Graduate 52 109 72 66.0 2 1.8 16 14.7 
Vocational, Technical, or 
Business School 114 220 ‘8 17.3 5 2.3 8 3.6 53 24.1 
Total 183% 2968 599 13.4 52 1.8 26 09 424 14.3 
Government Applicants 
Domestic Industrial Projects Never Worked No Data 


Educational Level Number Percent 
Partial Grammar and 
Grammar School Grad- 
uates 635 61.5 $38 
Partial High School and 
High School Graduates 308 10.8 252 
Partial College and Col- 
lege Graduates 95 11.1 146 
Post-Graduate 5 2.8 5 
Vocational, Technical, or 
Business School 42 19.1 64 
[otal 6.5 805 


centage of placements occurred in the industrial 
field, whereas the highest proportion for subse- 
quent positions was in domestic work. As time 
elapsed, more of the cases changed from other 
fields of endeavor to the domestic. 

Furthermore, a slight shift away from com- 
mercial positions is shown by the fact that 
whereas 20.0 percent of the initial jobs were in 
this field, only 16.4 percent of the positions that 
followed were of the commercial type. Because 
of the recent institution of government project 
jobs, the proportion of these positions is almost 
twice as great for subsequent employment as it 
was for initial job placement. 

An encouraging note is that more of the cases 
entered professional lines as they developed 
their employment careers (12.2 percent as 
compared with 10.7 percent for initial place- 
ment 


Weekly Wage Scale 


Taken as a whole, education did not seem to 
exert an important effect on weekly remunera- 
tion of the males, since those with grammar 
school training earned more than the high 
school trained cases, and the college individuals 
earned practically the same as the vocational, 
technical or business school men. 

The median of the weekly wages of all the 
males was $18.81, with the range of the middle 
fifty percent of the wages starting at $13.70 
and extending to $25.62. 

There was a regular increase in the weekly 
salaries of the females in proportion to the 


$1.8 


Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent Number Percent 


19 1.8 4 0.4 17 1.6 
19 2.5 13 1.7 
70 7.0 2 0.2 14 1.6 
3 2 1.8 3 2.8 

7 3.2 1 0.4 2 0.9 

21 4.1 3 49 1.6 


amount of their previous schooling. From 
$11.92 for the grammar school cases, the sal- 
aries rose gradually until they reached $16.54 
for the college women and $30.50 for the post- 
graduates. Educational background proved to 
be a determining factor in the weekly remun- 
eration of the females in this study. The 
median of the weekly wages of all the females 
was $13.52 with the range of the middle fifty 
percent of the wages starting at $9.64 and ex- 
tending to $18.39. 

The women, with the exception of the post- 
graduate cases, received lower wages than the 
men. The median of the women’s wages was 
$5.29 lower than that of the males. 

When the wage data for the males and fe- 
males were combined, educational background 
was found to exert a positive influence upon 
weekly remuneration. The medians of the 
weekly wages of the cases, taken as a whole, 
gradually rose from $13.59 for the grammar 
school group to $14.20 for those with high 
school background, $16.99 for the vocationally 
trained cases, $17.86 for the college men and 
women, and $29.58 for the post-graduates. 


Number of Job Referrals Before Permanent 
Placement 

The individuals with grammar school train- 
ing had the greatest number of job referrals 
preceding permant placement. (Median 0.9). 
Cases with high school or vocational training 
had almost as many referrals, and those at the 
college and post-graduate levels followed closely. 
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The educational level showing widest varia- 
tion in job referrals was the grammar school 
group, in which the range of the middle 50 
percent of the referrals was 2. As contrasted 
with this, the college trained cases and post- 
graduates had only 0.6 difference between Q'* 
and Q* of referrals. This proves that the indi- 
viduals with grammar school background ex- 
perienced more difficulty in finding permanent 
jobs than those with college or post-graduate 
training. 


Results of Job Referrals 


‘THe outcomes of the final job referrals were 
also studied in order to determine which 
educational group had most of its members 
hired. 

The college, grammar school and post-grad- 
uate cases had practically the same percentages 
of those hired (58.6 percent, 58.3 percent and 
58.0 percent respectively). The remaining ed- 
ucational groups, those with high school or 
vocational training, had smaller proportions of 
hired cases (55.8 percent and 55.2 percent re- 
spectively), but the differences between the 
various educational levels were slight. 

When all the cases were considered, the pro- 
portion of those who were hired was 57.2 per- 
cent, while those who failed to be hired com- 
prised 40.3 percent of the entire group. 


Color Preference 

There were very few cases in which the em- 
ployers requested workers of a certain skin 
color. Of the 3.3 percent requests that were 
made, 3.2 percent were for Negroes with a light 
complexion. For domestic service color prefer- 
ence was more frequently stated than for any 
other occupation. 

When all the requests were considered to- 
gether, it was found that only 0.1 percent called 
for dark-skinned employees, as compared with 
3.2 percent for light-colored help. The pre- 
ponderance of requests (96.7 percent) did not 
include any color preference. 

Weekly Salaries 

It was surprising to note that the medians of 
the weekly wages offered for commercial, do- 
mestic and industrial positions were very simi- 
lar ($12.46, $12.13 and $12.70 respectively). 
The widest range in the middle 50 percent of 
the weekly salaries occurred in those offered to 
industrial workers, where the Q' was $9.30 and 
the Q* was $16.63. The median of the weekly 
salaries offered in all the employers’ orders was 
$12.20, the Q? was $10.40 and the Q*, $14.01. 

Conclusions 

This study shows that educational training 

does influence the vocational careers of Negroes. 
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Contrary to popular belief, higher education >f 
the Negro has proved to be valuable in secur 1g 
professional positions. It was also very enco r- 
aging to note the inverse proportional relati: »- 
ship between the amount of scholastic train: .¢ 
and domestic job placement. 

In industrial work, as well as the semi-p. - 
fessional and professional service attend. xt 
fields, no appreciable effect of education v. xs 
found to exist. As might be expected, a vor :- 
tional, technical, or business school backgrou:.d 
proved most helpful in securing commercial 1 »- 
sitions. 

The gravitation toward domestic work, su »- 
sequent to initial employment in other fields, 
and the downward trends in the commerci! 
and industrial positions indicate a tenden:, 
toward slower vocational progress of the Negr». 
These variations emphasize the importance of 
factors other than educational background 
which influence the occupational placement of 
the Negro; 1.e., the depression and its attendant 
unemployment problems which have affected 
the Negro more severely than the white, racia! 
prejudice, common misbeliefs regarding Negro 
efficiency, lack of vocational guidance and in- 
dustrial education of the Negro, and union ex- 
clusion. 


[i increase in government project positions, 

while valuable to the Negro temporarily, 
does not provide an adequate solution for the 
absorption of Negroes with higher educational 
training. Even though the problem of Negro 
employment is so intimately related to economic 
conditions of the country as a whole, a vast 
improvement could be achieved through the 
provision of better educational facilities for the 
Negro, an effective program of vocational guid- 
ance, a modern system of industrial education, 
an opportunity to join labor organizations, a 
constructive program of education for all re- 
garding the race problem, and a lessening of 
racial prejudice. 

There is need for additional Negro profes- 
sional workers, provided a better distribution is 
made. Job fields are changing. The Negro 
worker must be encouraged and trained to be 
so exceptionally efficient in new fields that addi- 
tional openings will be created for other mem- 
bers of the colored race. Simultaneously, those 
workers in occupational fields already pene- 
trated by the Negro should strive to build up a 
reputation for workmanship of the highest qual- 
ity. There must be an earnest endeavor by the 
Negro to seize and make the fullest use of every 
opportunity which will contribute toward his 
advancement. 
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Survey of 


MRS. F. D. ROOSEVELT TO SPEAK AT 
LEAGUE'S 30th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will be the guest of honor 
ana featured speaker at a dinner given by the National 
Urban League in commemoration of its 30th anni- 
yersary on November 8 at the Aldine Club, New York 
City 
Other outstanding speakers on the program will be 
Judge Joseph N. Ulman of the Supreme Court of Balti- 
more, Md., Hubert T. Delany, New York City Com- 
missioner of Taxes, both members of the Urban League's 
National Executive Board; and Lester B. Granger, as- 
sistant executive secretary of the National Urban 
League L. Hollingsworth Wood, president of — the 
League, will act as toastmaster. 


ROBERT L. VANN, PUBLISHER AND 
MEMBER OF LEAGUE'S BOARD, DIES 


Robert L. Vann, editor and publisher of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier and a member of the National Urban 
League's executive board, died on October 24 at Shady 
Side Hospital, Pittsburgh. He was sixty-one years of age. 

Born August 29, 1879 near Ahoskie, N. C., Mr. Vann 
studied at Waters Normal Institute, Winton, N. C., and 
Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. He was 
graduated in 1906 from the University of Pittsburgh 
and in 1909 from that institution's law school. 

In 1910 he joined a group which founded the Pitts- 
burgh Courier, and two years later he became its editor. 
At the time of his death it had the largest circulation 
of any Negro newspaper. 

WPA ANNOUNCES PROJECT FOR TRAINING 
OF AVIATION GROUND SERVICE MEN 


A special WPA project for the training of aviation 
ground servicemen to meet the increased needs grow- 
ing out of the rapid expansion of civil and military 
aviation has been announced by Howard O. Hunter, 
Acting Commissioner of Work Projects. 

The project calls for a maximum of 5,750 persons 
from WPA rolls to be given from two to three months 
training at airports designated by the Civil Acronautics 
Administration. It is sponsored by the Advisory Com- 
mission to the Council of National Defense and co- 
sponsored by the CAA and the Office of Education. 


URBAN LEAGUE EXECUTIVE PROTESTS 
ARMY'S POLICY OF SEGREGATION 


The War Department's recently re-stated policy of 
segregating white and colored troops is not satisfactory 
to Negro citizens of this country and is detrimental to 
the best interests of our national defense program, 
Eugene Kinckle Jones, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Urban League, said this week in a letter to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 

The Army’s decision to continue its segregationist 
policy was made the subject of a White House an- 


the 


Month 


nouncement several days ago, following a conference of 
several colored persons with the President. The Urban 
League, along with many other Negro organizations, was 
not represented at the conference. 

Point 7 of the White House announcement to the 
press read as follows: 

“The policy of the War Department is not to 
intermingle colored and white enlisted personnel 
in the same regimental organizations. This policy 
has been proven satisfactory over a long period of 
years, and to make changes would produce situa- 
tions destructive to the morale and detrimental to 


the preparation for national defense 


In his letter, Mr. Jones disagreed emphatically with 
this policy and the conclusions derived therefrom. “We 
deny that the segregationist policy of the War Depart- 
ment, though it has been pursued over a long period 
of years, has been satisfactory to thoughtful Negro citi- 
zens,’ he wrote. “We deny also that to make changes 
in this policy would produce ‘situations destructive to 
morale.’ 

“We contend, on the contrary, that no healthy 
morale can be maintained and no really secure demo- 
cratic national defense can be built which do not pro- 
tect the self-respect of all groups in our population. 
The racial policy of the War and Navy Departments 
has actually, in this respect, been a threat to democratic 


ideology.” 
* * * 


TED POSTON OF NEW YORK NAMED 
TO JOB IN DEFENSE AGENCY 

Sidney Hillman, member of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission in charge of the Labor Division, 
recently announced the appointment of Theodore R. 
Poston, New York newspaperman, as Field Assistant to 
the Division of Labor Supply. 

Working with Dr. Robert C. Weaver, Administrative 
Assistant to Floyd W. Reeves, Director of the Labor 
Supply Division, Mr. Poston will assist in integrating 
Negroes into the training and industrial phases of the 


national defense program. 


APPLICATIONS POUR IN AS CHICAGO'S 
HOUSING PROJECT NEARS COMPLETION 


Thousands of low-income families now living in sub- 
standard houses are applying for apartments in Chica- 
go’s “Ida B. Wells Homes,” which will be opened for 
occupancy early in December. The project will re- 
house 1,662 families drawn largely from surrounding 
homes in the congested South Side area. 

In the construction of the project, Negro building 
trades workers have been employed in 12 different 
skilled trades as well as on semi-skilled and unskilled 
jobs. By the end of August, $123,700 had been paid 
to Negro skilled workers on the project. This sum rep- 
resented 9 percent of the $1,402,400 paid to all skilled 
labor, or more than double the minimum quota. Un- 
skilled Negro workers received $187,000 or 34 percent 
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of the $546,000 paid to all unskilled labor. Combined 
wages paid to all Negro construction workers amounted 
to more than $310,000, or 16 percent of the total. By 
the time the project will have been completed this sum 
will approximate half a million dollars. 


URBAN LEAGUE REPRESENTATIVES ASK 
LARGE USE OF NEGROES IN DEFENSE 


Full integration of Negroes into the defense phases of 
employment, training and housing was urged upon ad- 
ministrative heads of ten Federal agencies by a delega- 
tion of Urban League secretaries who spent October 22 
and 23 in Washington in a series of conferences with 
government officials. Each conference consisted of pre- 
sentation of a formal memoradum by the National Ur- 
ban League and lengthy discussion between depart- 
mental heads and committee members. 

With Lester B. Granger, assistant executive secretary 
of the National Urban League, as spokesman, the dele- 
gation was composed of 15 local and National Urban 
League executives from 12 cities, together with repre- 
sentatives of the United Transport Service Workers’ 
Union and the Committee on Participation of Negroes 
in the National Defense Program. 


Unions to Fight Discrimination 


The delegation was informed by Sidney Hillman, in 
charge of the Labor Division of the National Defense 
Advisory Commission, that both the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industria] Organiza- 
tions had agreed to lift bans against employment of 
Negroes in defense industries, thus adhering to the 
Commission's statement of labor policy which stipulates 
that “workers should not be discriminated against be- 
cause of age, sex, race or color.” Mr. Hillman further 
assured the group that as discrimination against Negroes 
appeared in specific industries and plants holding de- 
fense contracts, his office would correct these cases as 
rapidly as facilities permitted. This procedure, he stated, 
was in line both with a sound national defense program 
and the welfare of the Negro population. 


Ask More Defense Housing 


In a conference held with the Federal Works Agency, 
assurance was given by W. E. Reynolds, Commissione: 
of Public Buildings, that Negro labor will receive equi- 
table consideration in the construction of defense hous- 
ing following as far as possible the policy developed by 
the United States Housing Authority in the construction 
of low-rent housing projects. C. F. Palmer, Defense 
Housing Coordinator, was informed that less than 3 
percent of the dwelling units thus far constructed under 
the defense housing program were occupied by Negroes. 
The Housing Coordinator promised to use all means 
within his power to insure defense housing occupancy by 
Negroes in proportion to their numbers in the working 
population. 

Ewan Clague, Director of the Bureau of Employment 
Security, asserted that the local offices would be in- 
structed to emphasize the placement of skilled Negro 
workers in defense industries. Plans are under way, 
he said, for in-service training of local office interview- 
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ing staffs with a view to correcting present faulty sro. 
cedures in referral of Negro job applicants. 
NYA Will Train Youth 

Dillard B. Lasseter, Deputy Administrator of the \a- 
tional Youth Administration, stated that the enle ed 
appropriations now made available for workshop «x. 
perience of young people made it possible for YA 
to give Negro youth valuable work experience loo ing 
toward employment in defense industries. Dr. Joh: B 
Studebaker, Commissioner, United States Office of | {y- 
cation, promised to use the influence of his offic: ip 
securing the appointment of Negroes to advisory © m- 
mittees cooperating with local boards of education jn 
the vocational training program. He further prom ed 
to interview personally some employers in key indust ‘es 
to urge the employment of Negroes who have recei od 
vocational training for defense purposes 
McLaughlin, A 
tant Secretary of Labor, the committee protested 


In an interview with Charles V. 


undue delay shown by the Department of Labor 
giving the United Transport Service Workers their p:o- 
per representation on the Railway Labor Adjustm: nt 
Board. The Assistant Secretary promised speedy act 
on the matter as soon as papers, which have been filed 


by the union, are studied and approved by his off 


CAA Promises Expanded Program 
Inadequate facilities provided by the Civil Acrona 
tics Administration for training of Negro air pilots were 
pointed out to Colonel Donald Connolly and Major 
Groves Webster of that agency. The Army service was 
charged with being secretly opposed to the program and 
unwilling to cooperate with it fully. Assurances wer 
given the committee that the inadequacies susceptible to 
attack by CAA would be corrected as rapidly as possibl: 
Continuing discrimination against Negroes by local 
WPA 
service projects, was pointed out to Mr. Edy of tt 
Federal Works Agency, who met the committee in thy 
absence of Mr. John Carmody, Administrator of th: 
FWA. Both specific and general complaints were re- 


ceived with promises of immediate investigation and 


administrators, especially in professional and 


action where the complaints are found to be justified 

A full report on the results of the conference will by 
issued by the National Urban League within a few days 
for the use of social agencies, civic organizations and 


labor unions. 
* * * 


NEGRO AUTHOR SEEKS POEMS FOR BOOK 
DEDICATED TO FIGHTING FATHERS 


Alpheus Butler, Negro poet who was one of the priz 
winners in the New York World’s Fair Anthology Poetry 
Contest, is collecting manuscripts of poems for publica- 
tion in a forthcoming anthology, to be dedicated to th: 
fathers who fought and are fighting for Democracy 
Poets may submit work for possible publication in his 
volume to Mr. Butler at 1312 Marion Street, Tampa, 


Florida 


NEGRO PLACEMENT SERVICE OF 
FEDERAL AGENCY EXPANDED 

The Federal Social Security Board of Washington ha 
just expanded the Negro Placement Section of the Unit- 
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d States Employment Service by the appointment of ad- 
diticnal personnel to the staff of Lieutenant Lawrence A 
Oxl-y, Supervisor of the Negro Placement Service. The 
major responsibility of this group will be to stimulate 
the placement and effective integration of all available 
Negro workers with skills essential to the defense in- 
dustries. 

The new appointees are Roy A. Ellis, from the Dis- 
wict of Columbia Employment Security Agency; Alvin 
M. Rucker, from the Illinois Employment Security 
Agency, and Richard H. Walker, from the Massachusetts 
Employment Security Agency. 
* 


FORMER URBAN LEAGUE FELLOW BECOMES 
WELFARE COUNCIL RESEARCH ASSISTANT 


the appointment of Miss Edna Burge, of Brooklyn, 
Welfare Council of 
New York City was announced on October 15 

Miss Burge is a graduate of the New York School of 
Social Work, and in her work toward her diploma she 
ompleted a study on “Forty Economically Indepen- 
dent Negro Families of New York City.” The study, 
which was published by the Welfare Council in mimeo- 


as a research assistant with the 


graphed form, undertook to discover by what means 
Negro families in New York City were able to remain 
completely independent economically and to subsist with- 
relief. For 
two years she has been a case worker with the Colored 
Asylum, Riverdale, New York 
* 

SEN. MEAD ANNOUNCES THAT HE WILL 
SUPPORT CIVIL SERVICE REFORM 


Senator James M. Mead of New York has announced 
that he intends to help push the Ramspeck Civil Servic: 
Bill through Congress when it reassembles for action on 
November 15. Stating that he is determined to eliminate 
the photograph requirement of the present Civil Ser- 
vice system, the Senator suggested that fingerprinting 
be substituted. 


out dependence upon any form of public 


Orphan 


TWO DELAWARE STUDENTS HONORED 
BY THEIR RESPECTIVE COLLEGES 


Miss Mary Ann Wheeler and Donald Jamison, of 
Delaware, both have 
honors at their respective colleges. Miss Wheeler has 
been elected to membership in Phi Sigma, national bio- 
logical organization, at the University of New Hamp- 
shire, and Mr. Jamison has been chosen as one of two 
undergraduate members of the anthropological club at 
the University of Chicago. 
* 


Wilmington, received scholastic 


ATLANTA U. EXCHANGE STUDENT FROM 
GUADELOUPE NOW SAFE IN FRANCE 


According to a letter just received by Dr. Mercer 
Cook of Atlanta University, Harry Méry, a native of 
Guadeloupe (French West 
change student at Atlanta University during 1938-39, 


Indies), who was an ex- 


is safe in southern France. 

Young Méry, who was in training for the aviation 
corps, finished third among the 830 candidates of his 
At the close of the war he was stationed at 


battalion. 


Elmer P. Sawyer 
an air base near Bordeaux. When last heard from, he 


was awaiting demobilization. 


* * 

ELMER P. SAWYER PUT IN COMMAND 
OF HOME GUARD REGIMENT 

Colonel Elmer P. Sawyer of New York City recently 
was sworn in as commander of the newly formed Home 
Guard regiment to be known as the 15th New York 
Guard. The regiment is being formed as a part of Gov- 
ernor Lehman's program to replace the regular National 
Guard regiments with home defense units while the for- 
mer are in training camps. 

Colonel Sawyer is a native of Providence, R. I., and 
attended Brown University there. He saw active service 
overseas during the World War. 


* * * 


LOSES SUIT TO FORCE MISSOURI U. 
TO TEACH HER JOURNALISM 

Lucile Bluford, Kansas City newspaper editor, re- 
cently lost her $10,000 damage suit against S. W. Can- 
ada, University of Missouri registrar, who denied her 
admission to the school because she is a Negro. 

The jury was instructed by Judge J. C. Collet that 
in order to award damages it must find that Miss Blu- 
ford gave Lincoln University, Missouri's Negro college, 
a “reasonable” opportunity to provide the journalism 
courses for which she demanded entrance to the state 
university. 

The evidence showed Miss Bluford, a graduate of 
the University of Kansas in 1932, inquired at Lincoln 
on Sept. 9, 1939, to see if graduate journalism courses 
were available there. When informed they were noe, she 
applied at the University of Missouri five days later. 
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Dr. DuBois Writes of His Life 


DUSK OF DAWN. By W. E. B. DuBois. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $3.00. 


NOTHER good book from DuBois. Looking through 

the copy which I have just read, I see more mar- 
ginal markings of praise than of blame. The book is 
only partly biographical, in its beginning and in its 
end. In between are thoughtful discussions of “Educa- 
tion,” “Science and Empire,” “Race,” “White World,” 
“Colored World,” and “World War and Propaganda.” 
The closing chapter is entitled “Revolution.” 

DuBois himself is a rare mixture of the scientist and 
the propagandaist—and, as he frankly and honestly ad- 
mits, in his later years he has moved over considerably 
from the Don Quixote of uncompromising attack to the 
Booker T. Washington of opportunism and patience. 
But DuBois will always have in him, until his last 
breath, far more prudence than Quixote, and far less 
congenial submission and long-suffering patience than 
Washington. 

DuBois is frank and courageous in this book as in all 
other things he has produced. He speaks casually of 
the “colored Robert Browning,” a thing which most 
colored writers shy at, and which no white writer would 
dare admit—that one of the greatest of the British poets 
had a colored mother from the West Indies. He tells 
about the frailties and fortunes of his family of the past. 
He relates how some foolish student at Wilberforce 
University, where DuBois got his first professorship, an- 
nounced, without consulting him, that “Professor DuBois 
would lead us in prayer,” and how he, almost as fool- 
ishly, shot back, ““No, he won't!” and how this got him, 
naturally, into hot water with the bishop and the reli- 
gious authorities who ran the school. Even though true 
and honest, DuBois has always been short, curt and 
sometimes untactful in his immediate reactions. On a 
later teaching job, at Atlanta University, President Bum- 
stead, a wise and tactful man, allowed DuBois, in “lead- 
ing chapel,” either to read written prayers from the 
books, or else to write and read prayers composed by 
himself. DuBois says that those prayers which he con- 
cocted before going to chapel may not have been “or- 
thodox” and may not have “reached heaven, but they 
certainly reached my audience.” DuBois seems now to 
regret, a bit, that the honesty of his statements and 
answers have not been appraised by the hoi polloi above 
the seeming untactfulness—but personally we have al- 
ways enjoyed it, when some fellow who perhaps had 
shaken DuBois’ hand, and long ago, came forward at 
some meeting and chirped: “Dr. DuBois, don’t you re- 
member me?” and DuBois answered unhesitatingly: 
“No.” Less honest, but more “tactful” and designing 
men would have done what DuBois says that Bishop 
Turner of the A.M.E. Church used to do—slapped the 
would-be acquaintance on the back and said: “Of course 
I remember you,—what’s your name?” The Bishop may 
have jhad a lower order of frankness and honesty than 
DuBois, but he certainly had a higher cunning and wis- 
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dom in human nature. Few are the humans whos «go 
can withstand a direct rebuff, even though it is in ted 
and is delivered without malice. 

The autobiographical thread runs through all © cs 
subjects discussed in Dusk of Dawn. In “Educat on 
he incidentally tells of his own experiences in Euro; -an 
and American colleges. In “Science and Empire” he lls 
of his experiences with the white philanthropist-impe. al- 
ists, of his negotiations with Booker T. Washington, © ur. 
ing which he was once tempted almost into compro: is- 
ing and taking a job at Tuskegee, and he tells of his 
experiences with the “Tuskegee Machine.” In “Ra 
his own family tree serves as an illustration of our ra. ial 
mixtures, and of the adventures of colored Americ ans 
along the color line. In the “White World” and the 
“Colored World” he deals with race relations rather ob- 
jectively, and with unusual sanity. His imaginary con- 
versation with “Roger Van Dieman” is full of capital 
sneers and many keen thrusts at the idiocy of American 
race prejudice. Of course he vanguishes Van Dieman 
in almost every tussle, but he has the privilege of putting 
the words into Van Dieman’s mouth. DuBois criticizes 
very frankly the weaknesses and ineptitudes, the narrow 
jealousies and smothering envies of his own race, even 
though he finds these qualities paralleled in other racial 
minorities. Since he left college, with the “No compro- 
mise” pennant flying from his uplifted spear, DuBois has 
found out that often the further way around is the 
quickest way to the goal. With his usual honesty of 
statement, he admits this throughout the book. 

In dealing with “Propaganda” and the “World War,” 
and more particularly in his closing chapter, “Revolu- 
tion,” he gives his experiences and reactions and notes 
his own progress as propagandist, publisher, organizer 
and agitator. He tells of the growth of the Atlanta 
Publications, based on his researches; the “Niagara 
Movement,” born of his resentment against the aims of 
American whites, acquiesced in by many leading Ne- 
groes, to subject the Negro population to a lower level 
in American life ; the “National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People,” which was originated bs 
a few white liberals, but was really founded on the Neer 
spirit of protest, which he had led single-handed for 
several years, and which had culminated in the “Nia- 
gara Movement”; the “Crisis” magazine, which he 
founded and edited for about a quarter-century, and 
which, although it was a propaganda magazine and in 
some respects the organ of an organization, was so suc- 
cessful that for many years it was absolutely self- 
supporting, even paying his salary as an executive of the 
Association. His insistence on writing his personal opin- 
ions into its editorials made the “Crisis” interesting, but 
made it difficult for him to find harmonious relations, 
often, with other members of the Board of Directors 
The paid circulation of the “Crisis” once rose to over 
100,000. Seldom has individual genius, dealing with an 
unpopular cause, been the chief foundation of so lare: 
a journalistic success. 
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o many of us: that he has never changed his aims and 
ob «ctives, although he has come to see that more tact, 
re time, more patience and perhaps more pains will 


t 


be necessary before these objectives can be attained. Per- 
haps many do not know that one thing that brought 
DuBois into conflict with some other honest opinions was 
th fact that he came to see that a wider democratic 
base was needed in the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. He wanted some of the 
authority of the top spread out toward the masses of the 
membership. 

I spoke of “errors” in this book. For the most part 
they are unimportant and do not disturb the main im- 
ports: as when in one place he speaks of the National 
Association's being stirred into origination because of 
a race riot in Abraham Lincoln's “birthplace.” He meant 
in Abraham Lincoln's home. Springfield, IIL, where he 
is buried, but not where he was born. Or, as in anothe: 
place, when he says in discussing the “Sweet Case” of 
Detroit that Dr. Sweet and his family, before the NAACP 
entered the case, had been “condemned to death” in 
Michigan. At that time capital punishment was not 
legal in Michigan—but these people were headed for 
the equal of capital punishment, for all that Michigan 
could impose, under its own laws, upon them, life im- 


prisonment. 


In America it is almost impossible for a Negro to grow 
up without the development of an “inferiority complex,” 
even if he has as much brains and genius and independ- 
ence of spirit as had DuBois. He speaks of the possibility 
of an inferiority complex, although he was “not con- 
scious” of any feeling of inferiority, and because he 
could out-do the whites in almost all particulars, ever 
since his childhood in Great Barrington, Mass. Of course, 
he knew, as many other individuals know, that he was 
superior in mind and heart, in imagination and perhaps 
in courage,—but still he knew that he must be smothered 
by the sheer weight of the “inferior” whites with whom 
he had to deal. That in itself gives one the complex, 
unconscious though it may be, of being shut out, of 
not belonging. One does not have to be in any particular 
personal way inferior to those whose weight may develop 
a latent feeling of distinguishing separatenesss, of “in- 
feriority,” in him. A white Mississippian in Japan, where 
because of his foolish bringing-up he could think himself 
in every point superior to the brown humanity about 
him, might yet get a shut-out feeling, a self-pitying com- 
plex, a uselessness and hopelessness, especially if he had 
no prospects of the return to Mississippi—all of which 
is certainly a perverted complex of inferiority. The same 
white Mississippian in Paris (before Hitler), in a com- 
pany where all the French people were making much 
over some black man from America or from Africa, even 
though emotionally he could think of them as “fools,” 
might nevertheless in his helplessness and loneliness de- 
velop an inferiority complex of the worst sort—if there 
were no escape. In fact, what makes some whites so 
ridiculous and silly in their actions under such circum- 
stances, is their unconscious struggle against the blight- 
ing conviction of inferiority. When DuBois was a child 
in Great Barrington, because some girl among his play- 
mates once showed him that he was a “nigger,” he be- 
gan to withdraw into himself, and to shut these “inferior” 
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white people out. That process has continued, so 
he has become introvert on black-white relatio 
strangely enough for a colored man who has had : re 
honor and more lofty contacts with white people + in 
most other Negro leaders. Colored children in ny 
of the mixed schools which I have seen have a sin ar 
feeling: “I will show you that I don’t even want u 
companionship,”—and “Don’t you think I feel con |i- 
mented by your attentions, for I know that I am in 
every lesson and in every muscle your superior.” A 
white friend of mine who is absolutely without prejuc 
who lives as college president in a town that has nm a 
single colored inhabitant and whose family have bee: to 
me like my own family, said to me after praising ¢ 
great autobiography of James Weldon Johnson, in wi ch 
Johnson unduly extolls the superior points of colo od 
women’s physique and anatomy: “But that outcry re. |ly 
springs from an inferiority complex.” Right or wro.g, 
I had concluded the same thing myself. 
Dusk of Dawn is an excellent book, by a great min, 
and a most loyal member of his race. 
—WILLIAM PICKENS. 


Venture in History 


CAVALCADE OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO. Com- 

piled by the Workers of the Writers’ Program 

. in the State of Illinois. Edited by Arna Bon- 

temps. Chicago: Diamond Exposition Authority. 
$0.25 and $1.00 


N a time when sympathetic interpretations of the roles 

of minorities in the development of America are 
especially desirable it is unfortunate that any effort in 
this direction should be less than satisfactory. Fortun- 
ately, perhaps, this is a small volume, which may, there- 
by, attract little attention; unfortunately, however, it 
was intended for distribution “to thousands” in connec- 
tion with the American Negro Exposition. A survey, no 
matter how small, filled with errors of fact, interpreta- 
tion, and even grammar, laden with assumptions, gener- 
alizations, and assertions, finding its way into the hands 
of unsuspecting readers, may undo the good work of many 
another booklet attempting to tell the story of the Negro 
It would be easy to dismiss such a venture as this by 
demonstrating its weak points and concluding that its 
positive value was small in the first place. The problem 
is not so simple as that. The Cavalcade may not b 
typical of published material; it may be, however, far 
too typical of the misinformed thinking of many persons 

The Cavalcade touches upon most of the phases of 
Negro activity traditionally treated in surveys of Negro 
history. This, in itself, is a herculean task. Whether 
or not this was a rush job the editors do not say. Errors 
range from the grammar of the booklet’s second sen- 
tence (“Negro servants, traders, and explorers antedated 
their brethren in slavery”) and “Most of Dunmbars 
Negro contemporaries were poets of ordinary talents” to 
the consistent misspelling of Dunbar’s name and to th: 
creation of a new novelist, Chestnut Fisher, and a new 
song-writing team, Johnson and Brooks. Bad _ proof- 
reading accounts for errors of this type; it is likewise 
involved in such errors as calling George Moses Horton's 
1829 volume The Hope of Freedom. A bit more com- 
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pl « is the error involved in the statement in which the 
fr « Negro novel, Lola Sercy, is attributed to Frances 
E. W. Harper. It is probable that Jola Leroy (1892-3), 
pi vlished forty William Wells Brown's 
Ci -telle, is meant. 


years after 

Except that they are typical of errors which appear 
on almost every page, these are in themselves unimpor- 
tant; for the patient reader may wade through them, 
transposing letters and untangling the puzzle as he goes. 
But, aside from the fact that many readers will refuse 
to puzzle and will accept Shirley Porich as a real person, 
grievous faults here. The booklet exhibits a 
tendency that the Negro’s contribution to 
America is so simple that it can be summed up in a 
few general statements which need no further support. 
The editors admit that their survey should have been 
no quantity of additional pages would have 
“Negro music 


there are 
to assume 


longer ; 
atoned for such unqualified statements as: 
in America was at first the sublimation of protest against 
the degrading system of slavery.’ “The earliest Amer- 
Negro music form was the plantation song, or 
spiritual, developed from the camp meetings conducted 
in the South by the Baptists, Methodists, and Presby- 
“In 1900 fifty-eight Negroes held major politi- 
. in 1940 only eight colored men 
hold creditable positinos. The 1940 appointments are: 
Minister to Monrovia, Liberia; American Consul at 
Consul at Las Palinas, Canary Islands ; 
Vice Consul to Monrovia, Liberia; two clerks in the 
Liberian consulate, and doorman at the American Em- 
The first two are typical of the unproved 
booklet is 
pro- 


ican 


terians.”’ 
cal appointments . . 


Calais, France ; 


bassy in Paris.” 
and controversial statements with which the 
studded ; the last, a dozen years ago, would have 
vided excellent fuel for H. L. Mencken's “Americana.” 
In the hands of the right persons, this survey of the 
Negro in American culture would be a document valu- 
ible chiefly as 
the Negro as author. 
of lack of judgment of selection of materials, of hasty 
“lilywhitism™ drove Negroes into 


testimony to the untrustworthiness of 


For there are many other evidences 


conclusions (Hoover's 
the Democratic party), of unsupported statements (the 
most prevalent Negro family pattern is “the paternal 
type, where the group's behavior is swayed by the tradi- 
tions derived from the experiences of ancestors during 


and after slavery”) which have not been mentioned 


here. Short surveys may not have much space at their 
disposal, but what little they do have should be used 
to advantage; their whole purpose is forfeited if they 


mislead, confuse, or conjecture. Good proof- 
reading and sound editing would have helped this vol- 
ume remain in the narrow path of sound and support- 


able fact where such a survey belongs. 
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volume which is interesting because of the scope nd 
color of the materials with which it deals. Unfor p. 
ately, the value of Frederick W. Bond’s book, wi ch 
assembles much information on the Negro’s 120 y irs 
of American dramatic history previously available « »ly 
in widely scattered sources, is considerably lessened by 
errors and omissions. 


Mr. Bond recounts the 
actors from Ira Aldridge 
drama based on Negro life 


achievements of noted N. ero 
to Paul Robeson and tr. ces 
from its minstrel beginn. igs 


to the latest musical shows and problem dramas, ‘he 
work of the Federal Theatre, little theatre activ ty, 
movies, and the radio. There is also some discussion of 


present econonic 


and 


early Negro prose and poetry, the 
political, and religious status of the race, 
analysis of Negro contributions to music and dancing. 


a lengthy 


However, the author accepts too easily the familiar 
generalizations of “naive slaves,’ “inherently comic,” 
and “nautrally dramatic’ Negroes and uses too much 


unreliable source material to permit one to place much 
credence in his work. It is hardly possible to agree with 
him that Jim Harris, the main character in Eugene 
O'Neill's All God’s Chiliun’ Got Wings, fails to become 
a lawyer “because of his spouse's indifference,” 
one aim of the blues is to describe the soloist’s “reaction 
In analyzing plays, Mr. 
interpretations of 


or that 


| toa judge when sentenced.” 
Bond occasionally makes questionable 
character, theme, and influence, and, 


gives plot summaries which suggest that he 


instances, 
has not 


in some 


| read carefully. The title of one of O'Neill's most fa- : 
mous dramas is repeatedly misquoted, while among 
other obvious mistakes is a reference to Eddie Anderson, A 
“Eddie Roches- 


popular radio and movie comedian, as 
ter: and an allusion to a living actress as dead. 


though not without value, 
important books 
The in- 


The extensive bibliography. 
is inaccurate and incomplete, 
Negro in drama having been ignored. 
is somewhat sketchy. 


several 


on the 
dex, too, 


It is to be regretted that so comprehensive a work 
because the 


must lose most of its rightful significance 
demands for thorough preparation and finished presen- 


not been satisfied. 
PHILIP BUTCHER. 


tation of such a study have 
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spected the closets and the floor. There was not 
a particle of dust to be found. 

Half-smiling, she faced him. 
do,” she said. 

He bowed thankfully. 
was overjoyed. 

She sat down at the desk and took out a piece 
of paper. 

“What is your name?” she asked. 

“Booker, ma’am,” he stammered, 
“Booker T. Washington.” 


“I guess you'll 


The teacher knew he 


timidly, 
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